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Trs days after the start of Russia's “Special Military Operation,’ Germany's new Chancellor, 
Olaf Scholtz, delivered an impassioned speech to the Bundestag, describing the invasion as pro- 
ducing a “Zeitenwende’” - which сап be translated as a “historic turning point.” Sounding the alarm 
that а long-underappreciated danger had undermined Europe's comfort zone was courageous in its 
honesty and recognizing the nuanced ramifications of large-scale war on the continent. It is one thing 
to recognize the onset of a new era, but something else to develop, articulate and implement a new 
European Security strategy that proactively addresses the multiple challenges that arise with the sud- 
den impact of an epochal Zeitenwende threat. 


From 2014 on, Ukraine was under no illusions about Russia’s hostile intent and had been very vocal 
about joining NATO as being critical to its long-term survival strategy. But NATO membership was 
elusive. It is not because Ukraine didn’t qualify. In fact, the Armed Forces of Ukraine would be a major 
contribution to NATO defense – their battel tested forces are larger than the previous 10 countries to 
join the Alliance combined. The real reason that Ukraine’s survival strategy was put on “infinite hold” 
is because, in an organization based on the unanimity rule of decisions, there were several members 
who denied its entry into the club, and whom today endangers the Alliance’s strategic options with 
petty side issues. 


The strategy of Flexible Response adopted in 1968 had three key components focused on direct de- 
fense of the members, countering the threat of nuclear weapons coercion, and deterring global nu- 
clear war. Compared to the clarity of both the threat and the required response that was evident in 
the Cold War, over the 1990s successive NATO “Strategic Concepts” devolved into a series of lofty 
statements instead of specific action plans. NATO consistently tried to treat Russia as a “security part- 
ner“ even after Vladimir Putin's increasingly belligerent actions. 


Last summer, NATO heads of state met in Madrid and issued а new“2022 Strategic Concept’ - the first 
to seriously call out Russian aggression. However, what makes the ‘Zeitenwende’ a strategic turning 
point is not just Russia's attack on Ukraine, but the revelation that Putin's strategic intent is to restore 
the Russian Empire and his perception that NATO's Collective Defense, being the barrier, is thus the 
target. The current competition for Eastern Europe is a battle between incompatible philosophies of 
international relations – the tragedy of a great power’s pursuit of condominium versus the right of 
a people for self-determination. 


Our purpose here is to emphasize that seismic “Zeitenwende” strategic challenges cannot be ad- 
dressed, let alone answered, with platitudes or with the publishing of the next “Strategic Concept.” 
The intent of this report is therefore to provide a summary of how we got to this point, assess the 
current crisis points that could make this“Zeitenwende’ worse, and provide a framework fora decisive 
Ukrainian victory and a new strategy for NATO. 


This report is organized around five related themes. Each addresses an issue of importance for 
the upcoming NATO Summit in Vilnius. In combination, they are both interrelated, and they also 
have future strategic relevance: 
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Part I: The Soviet Union's military collapse at the end of the Cold War has led some to claim that there 
was a military threat posed to Russia by NATO enlargement in Eastern Europe. The rapid withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Eastern Europe followed by the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the eco- 
nomic collapse did create insecurity in Russia. Nevertheless, our empirical research shows that expan- 
sion of NATO membership drastically reduced military formations and armament stockpiles in Eastern 
Europe. The current war is not about great power competition but the right of independent states to 
pursue national self-determination in a collective security association versus imperial intervention to 
deny that right. 


Part Il: In retrospect, Vladimir Putin’s ascension to power in 1999 was the turning point in Russian- 
NATO relations. Motivated by a mission to restore the area of control held by the former Russian em- 
pire, he drove military restructuring with particular emphasis on redesigning the ground forces for an 
imperial mission targeted on new NATO members, potential candidates, and neutrals. Under Putin, 
Russia has pursued a strategy with a range of options -- from hybrid warfare to large-scale conven- 
tional invasion, with potential for nuclear coercion. But compromises in the new design of Russian 
ground force proved disastrous in Ukraine. 


Part Ill: Russia's 2021 massive mobilization with an ultimatum to the West, and unprovoked 2022 ag- 
gression against Ukraine have been costly to the militaries of both combatants but Ukraine's civil- 
ians have suffered huge losses, brutal occupation, and institutionalized torture. By the end of 2023, 
Ukraine will have suffered at least $2 trillion in war costs – equal to 20 years GDP. Russian operational 
defeats have heavily attritted their best units with manpower replaced by draftees and criminals but 
uncertain prospects for reconstitution may have a major impact on potential war outcomes, includ- 
ing the current Ukrainian counter-offensive. 


Part IV: This conflict will probably bleed into 2024, raising a serious set of questions about Russia's 
potential to rebuild its warfighting capability and the additional resources that Ukraine requires to 
stay in the fight. Genuinely supporting Ukraine's drive to re-establish its sovereign borders will require 
Western partners to replace a pattern of prevarication with decisive action and abandon the current 
policy of “dawdled incrementalism.’ A focus should be on accelerated delivery of critical combat sys- 
tems, replenishment of Ukraine's operational stocks, reinforcement to specific under-resourced com- 
mands, and investment in priority training efforts. 


PartV: NATO faces a historic turning point and serious threat to European security. The Alliance “Center 
of Gravity” has moved east. NATO needs a new Strategy. Borrowing the conceptual framework from 
the previous successful effort that took on and ended the Cold War, a new approach is outlined for a 
Strategy of Reciprocal Response with the following components: 


O Forward Defense of three Centers of Gravity О Strategic Nuclear Coercion Denial – revival 
(each with a core “hub’); and expansion of NATO Nuclear Planning 
Group addressing Russian nuclear threats and 


O Escalation Dissuasion - a policy and capability deployments and evaluating milltarylaptions; 


to respond to a wide range of potential oppo- 

nent escalations, including the use of tactical ПО Long-Term Planning Considerations -“playing 

nuclear weapons; smart, not rich" in defense cooperation and 
pursuing a“two-track” approach for conflict 
reduction with responsible Russian leadership. 
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1. SOVIET MILITARY MELTDOWN & 
NATO ENLARGEMENT 


For over four decades, NATO pursued a political “containment” policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
It was backed up by a competitive strategy based on a defensive military posture deployed in Europe 
and a robust nuclear deterrent. Despite crises that involved nuclear threats throughout those years, 
the Western Alliance took no offensive actions toward the Soviet Union, even when they were highly 
vulnerable during internal revolts in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and undertook numerous 
initiatives to both normalize relations and explore options for disarmament agreements that would 
help stop an intense arms race. 


The withdrawal of Soviet forces from Eastern Europe and the demise of communism heralded 
the prospect of a Europe “whole and free.” But international relations are much more than a confron- 
tation of ideologies. They include national aspirations for self-determination as well as the arrogance 
of some states with imperial ambitions pursuing a sphere of influence, which is intended to interfere 
with or supersede the autonomy of other nations’ decision-making. 


The Russian Invasion of Ukraine launched on 24 February 2022 was the most massive use of force 
on the European continent and its scope, magnitude, and intensity not only shocked Ukraine as the 
victim but has created a European security crisis for which the members of the NATO Alliance neither 
anticipated nor were prepared for. This unprovoked aggression meant that the West's optimistic “hol- 
iday from history” has come to a dark and brutal end. 


It has been said that how the First World War ended presaged the conditions for the successor Second 
World War. Likewise, it is essential to note that the end of the Cold War set the stage for the current 
crisis. It has become popular in Russia and even among some Western commentators to blame NATO 
Enlargement for the current conflict. While everyone is entitled to their own opinions, the facts pro- 
vide a different narrative: 


O The cumulative effects of the rapid withdrawal standing military forces. Moreover, there was 
of Soviet forces from Eastern Europe followed no effort to orient them – in strategy or exer- 
by the disintegration of the Soviet Union сіѕеѕ – against Russia. 


and the economic collapse of Russia with 
concomitant inability to support its armed 
forces, created an insecurity that set the stage 
fora radical pivot. 


О From 1999 onwards, Vladimir Putin – first 
as Prime Minister then as President of Rus- 
sia – was driven to restore the Russian соп- 
dominium over Eastern Europe. Against that 


О In parallel, with the demise of communism agenda, NATO enlargement was nota military 
coupled with the desire of former members but a political threat in promoting national 
of the Warsaw Pact and Soviet Republics to self-determination and protecting it in a vol- 
become integrated with the West, NATO re- untary collective security association. Putin's 
sponded to the needs of the newly independ- military reforms were intended to redesign 
ent nations to assist with “military reform,” the ground forces for an imperial mission — 
help educate a new generation of officers, called “New Generation War" – targeted 
assist in national efforts to drastically cut on candidate countries desiring NATO 
defense budgets, and dramatically reduced membership. 
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The evolution of Putin's comments over a fifteen-year period shows a constant complaint about NATO 
expansion, but it is not directed to a growing military challenge. All the statistics show that before his 
arrival on the scene, every category of military capability of both old and new NATO Members with 
forces in Europe was going through major force reduction. 


This clash is not about a military threat to Russia or the “tragedy of great power politics” in an East 
European vacuum. At its core, NATO enlargement was not a military but a political threat to Russia. 
In promoting national self-determination and offering membership in a voluntary collective security 
association NATO directly, if unintentionally, threatened Putin's dream of re-establishing the Russian 
Empire. 


Il. PUTIN’S IMPERIAL AMBITION & 
THE RUSSIAN “THREAT” 


The turning point in Russian-NATO relations was in 1999 with the ascension to power of Vladimir Pu- 
tin. Over the next fifteen years, he drove the restructuring of the Russian Armed Forces with particular 
emphasis on redesigning the ground forces for an imperial mission – called “New Generation War” — 
targeted on candidate countries desiring NATO membership. 


The rise of Vladimir Putin presaged a stall and retrenchment in Russia's democratic reform, but the 
actions were incremental, and the negative consequences were often below the radar of Western at- 
tention or tolerated because they did not seem to have security implications. Thus, the enrichment of 
his personal oligarchic kleptocracy, the decline in freedom of the press, repression of political opposi- 
tion, and assassination of opponents tended to be overlooked as Western capitals found it expedient 
to offset political negatives with arms control negotiations and economic profits. 


Similarly, previous Russian military moves against adjacent areas were often rationalized in the West 
as merely proactive or prophylactic actions involving localinstability whether in the Chechen wars of 
the 1990s; salami tactics in South Ossetia, or spanking Georgia in 2008. Even the orchestration and 
fueling of the “hybrid war” in Donbas by arming surrogates was excused as merely a reaction to the 
collapse of the puppet Yanukovych regime. Thus, these military actions either did not seem oriented 
towards the West (as in Chechnya) or limited (as in Georgia) or historically rationalized (as in Crimea) 
or sub-rosa (as in Donbas) as if Russia was an honest broker in the resolution of an ethnic conflict of 
their own fueling. 


In the lead-up to the Donbas fight of 2014, there were occasional hints by Putin himself of a more 
grandiose ambition than merely helping local Russians. This was his vision of a mythical Novorossiya – 
the area of southern Ukraine that today includes Crimea and the oblasts of Dnipropetrovsk, Donetsk, 
Kharkiv, Kherson, Luhansk, Mykolaiv, Zaporizhzhya – extending from the current eastern border with 
Russia all the way to Transnistria. 
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A A Е З F “Novorossiya” 
Putin’s 2014 “Novorossiya” Gambit to Dismember Ukraine andthe 


Dismemberment 
Russian General staff List of х 
Mey Defense Facilities (2014) of Ukraine 


Population in 2013 Identifying 
Ives as Ethnic Russians 


[Г] “Rump” Ukraine 


6 Oblasts (4%) 


[ГО “Neutered” Ukraine 


В Oblasts (8%) 
(24%) Crimea 


“Novorossivha 
в Oblests 

ШЕЩ Zakarpattia 
1 Oblast (1%) 


ШЕШ crimea (65%) 


But Putin's strategic ambition has always been much grander. He envisions the restoration of the Rus- 
sian Empire which includes Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Georgia, Lithuania at least half of Poland, Slovakia, 
Romania, Belarus, Ukraine, and former Soviet republics to the South and East. The argument is that 
these individual social entities – each with their own unique history, culture, and language - have the 
right to exist as “peoples” but only as subjects in the Russian Empire and not as truly sovereign states. 


Sensitive to Putin's insecurities, the Western Alliance trod carefully іп the new millennia. Russia for its 
part could have benefited from the closer collaboration offered by the West, but Russian declaratory 
policy in the late 1990s and early 2000s – codified in Russia's National Security Concept – steered in 
the direction opposite of NATO's strategic guidance of the day. 


Russian military and diplomatic behavior soon reflected the imperium of its President and, through 
its actions, Russia subsequently abrogated the commitment it had made in the 1997 NATO-Russia 
Founding Act to respect the sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity of all states. Viadimir 
Putin subsequently employed all instruments of Russian national power to harass, bully, and threaten 
NATO members and partners that aspired to join the Alliance with a litany of actions conducted just 
below the threshold of visible conflict — his goal being to manufacture threats for a tale of NATO hos- 
tility towards Russia and former Soviet states. 


Buoyed by a resurgent Russian nationalism, Putin quickly gained military credibility by changing 
both Russia’s politics and tactics іп the Second Chechen War. He bought off a third of the opposition, 
prohibited the use of conscripts in front-line positions, and introduced the Battalion Tactical Groups 
(BTGs) as an organizational solution to an inherent structural dilemma in the Russian Ground Forces. 


By 2014, Putin’s military structural reforms were matched by doctrinal changes in an approach 
dubbed “New Generation War.’ Adopted by Russia's General Staff as a model of warfare that prioritizes 
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the early and persistent use of informational and psychological methods to influence an opponent's 
behavior and achieve strategic objectives before committing to a costly and attritional campaign, it 
nonetheless left open the full spectrum of conflict to include major conventional operations and nu- 
clear strikes. “New Generation War” and Gerasimov's personal influence on Russian military doctrine 
ultimately underpinned the approach adopted by the Russian Armed Forces as they embarked on a 
mission to restore the Russian condominium over Eastern Europe, first targeting Ukraine and other 
candidate countries desiring NATO membership. 


Ш. RUSSIA'S WAR AGAINST UKRAINE 


The “New Generation War" that started in 2014 with the occupation of Crimea and the proxy war in 
the Donbas that provoked that statement now pales in comparison with the unabashed full-scale 
Russian 2022 invasion of Ukraine. Yet the inference is still the same – despite overwhelming evidence 
ranging from statements of intent to the most massive preparation for offensive invasion in Europe 
since 1945, Vladimir Putin was determined to start a war where the operational battleground was 
Ukraine, but the strategic objective was nothing less than the West. 


Russia's active force – with some 12 armies, five independent corps, 70+ independent brigades, and 
four airborne divisions – only produced approximately 150 BTGs. Of these, 120 BTGs were commit- 
ted to the initial invasion on the morning of 24 February 2022. It was this force structure that, when 
combined with hasty and imprudent decisions, resulted in the defeat of the invading force on three 
separate fronts. 


Over the last 16 months, despite heavy combat, neither side has been able to achieve the tactical 
success needed to alter the stability of the front. Nevertheless, both sides are highly motivated to tilt 


the balance of combat power one way or the other. 


While the Russian defeats are apparent, so too are their long-term and as-of-yet unrealized objectives: 


O The term “Special Military Operation” is not Il ceasefire provided the basis for launching 
merely the disguise for blatant aggression the follow-on attacks in 2022, each suc- 
but reflects what had been the hope of the cessive territorial advance and annexation 
Kremlin leadership from the earliest days of becomes the launching point of the next 
the conflict to both nullify the operational aggression. 


effectiveness of Ukraine's political and military 


high command апа achieve its capture or п While the Image of Мочогоѕзуа 3 


achieved recognition as an objective in 


destruction. Russia, it is пої necessarily Putin's end-state. 

O The other strategic objective was to conquer Russian military exercises in 2017 portrayed 
the area identified in the original Novorossiya Russian forces deployed in Western Ukraine 
strategic plan. Just as the stabilization of the for operations against Poland and NATO's 
front in 2014-2015 and the resultant Minsk Central Europe. 
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Russian Land Grab Current Russian 
= Novorossiys 8 Oblast Border Position versus the 
—— кйсй Nationais’s claim Р 
— Putin Annened 4 Oblasts 2022 Greater Novorossiya 
[EEE] Area occupied 2014-15 Objective 


Just as the outcome of the Russian offensive campaigns of 2022 was surprising, no one can predict 
either the success or consummation of the Ukrainian counter-offensive. Given that unpredictability, 
three potential outcomes are worth pursuing. 


UKRAINIAN VICTORY. The Zelensky government has been very explicit that they will not accept any 
war termination option that does not include the recovery of all lands occupied by Russia since 2014, 
including the return of the “separatist” areas of Luhansk and Donetsk as well as occupied Crimea. 
The Ukrainian military leadership already recognizes that achieving those ambitious objectives will 
require another full year of counteroffensive operations. If Western governments provide to Ukraine 
heretofore unavailable heavy weaponry needed by Ukraine to establish, sustain, and reconstitute its 
field force, the Ukrainians would be able to open new fronts for the series of counteroffensive actions 
that will be needed to dislodge Russia. Though Ukraine's highly adept General Staff and operational 
commands will plan the sequencing of maneuver, it is evident that this heavy mechanized force op- 
erating on the open Steppes would need to break through the Russian defensive lines, driving to the 
Sea of Azov and splitting the Russian forces. 


RUSSIAN “UGLY” WIN. Given Putin's mercurial personality, it is anyone's guess what his future reac- 
tions would be to his increasingly evident debacle. As bad as the Russian situation is, at the time of 
this writing, nevertheless it’s important to recognize several inherent strengths that may affect the 
outcome of the war. First, Russia's population base is more than three times larger than Ukraine's. It 
has almost unlimited energy resources that not only fuel its economy but whose denial can cause 
severe economic dislocation in Western Europe and whose availability ensures the loyalty of the Chi- 
nese ally. Despite its current losses, Russia maintains a large military structure with nearly half of its 
ground forces not committed to combat in Ukraine, which can serve as the structural basis for re- 
building and converting a half million more draftees into soldiers. And, armed with nuclear weapons, 
Russia's air and missile forces can hold Europe hostage. With time, Russian-stocked equipment can 
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be refurbished, upgraded, and used to replace the massive losses sustained in the last eight months 
of high-intensity combat. Frustrated with the high cost and low progress in achieving success on the 
ground, Russia may attempt to achieve its war aims using the indirect approach of strategic bombard- 
ment, including the potential use of tactical nuclear weapons. 


CEASEFIRE PAUSE FOR NEXT ROUND. A ceasefire is only sustainable if the operational conditions 
facilitate stability rather than an incentive for one side or the other to take advantage of its conditions 
and renew the attack in the hope of achieving decisive strategic results. One of these critical condi- 
tions is the geography at the line of contact when cessation of direct hostilities occurred. A longex- 
tended frontage that only permits thinly defended positions in open terrain gives an incentive for an 
attacker to break through sparse defenses and penetrate deep into the opponent's territory. Further, 
a ceasefire is only as good as the party's intention to honor it. Russia's invasion is the first State terri- 
torial aggression in Europe since the end of World War І and they have violated virtually every secu- 
rity agreement they have signed. With that track record, a fool would presume Russian good faith in 
keeping any future agreement. 


Every war must end. They always do, if not with a bang, then a whimper. If by the end of 2023, Ukraine 
is unable to successfully conduct a series of counter-offensives to recover all its territory that Rus- 
sia has occupied, it will invoke the perception of a stalemate, where neither side can make decisive 
gains, and the implications of that are dire. It implies an environment in which, by sheer losses alone, 
Ukraine may face the steep internal pressures discussed above and empower the Russian leadership 
to go for an “ugly win” 


While some may intend to let Ukraine carry the burden of holding a revanchist Russian empire at bay, 
given that a positive outcome is not axiomatic, it not only directly threatens NATO members on the 
Black Sea and those on the Baltic, but its core center of gravity in Poland. In short, for Ukraine and ul- 
timately NATO, there is “no substitute for victory.” 


IV – ARMING UKRAINE 


With neither the Russians able to achieve their minimalist goals and Ukraine still far from recovering 
its lost territory and territorial integrity, the prospect of the conflict extending into 2024 raises a se- 
rious set of questions related to Russia's ability to rebuild its offensive capability апа the additional 
resources that Ukraine requires to restore its territorial integrity. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE TO UKRAINE. Notwithstanding Ukraine's inspirational successes, the coun- 
try is at war with an invading force several times its size and one that can marshal the resources need- 
ed for a long-term attritional contest. 


Fortunately, the international community dynamically established the structures and processes 
needed to better cohere the provision of security assistance to Ukraine including the International 
Donor Coordination Centre (IDCC) and Ukraine Defense Contact Group (UDCG). The results of this 
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collaboration have been impressive and important. Since Putin ordered the Russian military to attack 
Ukraine in February 2022, the UDCG has mobilized over $60B USD in security assistance, much of 
which is lethal in nature. The United States has provided $30B USD, making it the largest contributor, 
and the UK, Germany, and Poland together have generated over $10B USD. A crowning achievement 
of Ukraine’s supporters thus far has been the creation of two corps-sized combined arms formations 
that are currently conducting counter-offensive operations and elements of which are poised to pro- 
vide a reliable strategic-level reserve that is certain to give Russia pause before attempting to maneu- 
ver on to Kyiv once again. 


WESTERN PREVARICATION. Notwithstanding the colossal efforts undertaken to provide Ukraine 
with conventional warfighting equipment in the current phase of the conflict, both American and Eu- 
ropean leaders have reluctantly responded, in part – they have justified – out of concern of escalation, 
not wanting to overload the recipient, the need to bring allies along, and not wanting to interrupt 
other agendas related to economic prosperity and arms control. Instead of providing Ukraine with 
the support it needed to decisively re-establish its sovereign borders and protect the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, the West has deliberately regulated the flow of equipment to Russia's victim. 


This ‘strategy’ is notable in how economic sanctions were applied, the constrained Western military 
assistance to Ukraine, and the unending debate and delay regarding Ukrainian membership in NATO 
Western responses have been introduced incrementally, inconsistently applied to targets, and thus 
at times not fit-for-purpose, and incoherently applied by the members of the Alliance. Undoubtedly, 
economic sanctions have had an impact on some individuals, some Russian access to technology, 
and finally their integration with the global financial system. But at each step, while painful, they were 
not decisive, and it gained time for Russia to both adjust to their impact as well as afford them an op- 
portunity to seek alternative pathways with other states. Over and over, the West has responded to 
a military need, but with a consistent pattern of too little, too late. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DECISIVELY RESTORING UKRAINIAN SOVEREIGNTY. This report argues that 
Western partners must abandon the current tepid approach and immediately deliver all needed com- 
bat systems, build the capacity of specific commands that have thus far been under-supported, and 
marshal vital sustainment and training supports so that Ukraine doesn't face exhaustion, take unnec- 
essary losses, and forfeit the opportunity to re-establish its national integrity: 


JOINT STRIKE CAPABILITIES. No issue is of deeper current concern than securing for Ukraine the 
joint enabling capabilities that it requires to defend against air threats, mass fires, and strike Russian 


high-value targets: 


O Fires. Inexplicably, allies have yet to ap- 
prove the delivery of the Army Tactical Mis- 
sile System (ATACMS) -a surface-to-surface 
GPS-guided missile with a range of 300 km 
that can be fired from the HIMARS systems 
already in Ukraine's inventory. 


О Combat Air. No modern army would attempt 
to conduct a major counter-offensive without 
supplementing ground-based air defenses 
with combat air patrols, suppression of ene- 
my air defenses, and close air support. Every 
effort by Ukraine's allies needs to be focused 
on addressing the issue of getting Ukraine 
Western multi-role fighters. A successful F-16 
program could eventually lead to the intro- 
duction of other competitive aircraft such as 
the F-18 Hornet with Harpoon for maritime 
strike and the F-15E Strike Eagle for air supe- 
riority and long-range interdiction. Airborne 
Early Warning aircraft (Е-2С or Hawkeye-2000) 
should also be delivered to Ukraine to help 
with the detection of threats at long range 
and facilitate command and control. 


O Attack Air and Aviation. Similarly, attack avia- 
tion could play a key role not only in support- 
ing the close fight of the counter-offensive 
force and also in shaping tactical and opera- 
tional deep areas. The delivery to Ukraine of 
platforms such as the venerable A-10 Warthog 
and AAH-64C Apache would enable maneu- 
ver throughout the battlespace. 


О Layered Air Defense. Ukrainian critical infra- 
structure, civilian populations, and ground 
forces remain highly exposed and vulnerable 
to the Russian air threat. Thus, a concerted 
effort must continue to be made to assist 
Ukraine with the design and building of a 
high-quality layered ground-based air defense 


system. This will require additional investment 
in a suite of passive surveillance systems 
(such as Czech’s Vera-NG) and multi-func- 
tional radars that can detect, classify, track, 
and guide munitions to intercept aerial 
threats (such as the US AN/TPY-2 and TPS-77 
multi-role radar, Sweden's Giraffe 4a, and/ 

or France’s Ground Master 200). Critically, 
Ukraine's air defense artillery forces must be 
augmented with additional systems to inter- 
cept incoming threats at close-range (i.e, US 
AN/TWQ Avenger), short-range (іе., German 
IRIS-T and Norwegian/US NASAMS), medi- 
um-range (i.e., US Patriot and/or Italy/France 
SAMP-T), and longrange (i.e US THAAD and/ 
or Israel David's Sling). 


O Counter-Drone. The challenge posed by 
drones is intensifying and stressing an already 
patchy air defense posture. In addition to dis- 
patching proven kinetic solutions such as the 
SAIC counter-UAS laser-guided rocket systems 
and Northrop-Grumman Agnostic Gun Trucks, 
an expedited and concerted effort by West- 
ern partners to deploy experimental directed 
energy weapons such as Eprius’ High-Power 
Microwave Leonidas and other laser energy 
solutions could help Ukraine to solve an in- 
tractable military challenge. 


O Electronic Warfare (EW). Ukraine also urgent- 
ly needs the ability to counter the епету'ѕ 
radar and radio emission capabilities. EW 
systems such as the Turkish Koral could assist 
Ukraine with detecting, jamming, and deceiv- 
ing Russian radars that cue air attacks. Similar- 
ly, tactical portable direction funding systems, 
such as the ТСІ-903-11-40, would allow Ukrain- 
ian ground troops to geolocate and intercept 
radio emissions. 
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PROVISION OF OPERATIONAL STOCKS FOR MECHANIZED GROUND FORCES. Anticipating that 
Ukraine is likely to suffer higher personnel and equipment casualty rates in the coming months, main- 
taining the viability of this force will require Ukraine's friends to invest in the equipment suites needed 
to reconstitute all of Ukraine’s 30+ existing maneuver formations, including proper scaling of am- 
munition, spare parts, specialty tooling, and other combat supplies. Once these urgent operational 
requirements are finally satisfied, partners should assume moving forward a requirement to replace 
at least 25% of Ukraine's mechanized fleets annually. This is an expensive proposition, but failure will 
be more costly, and should thus incentivize the international community to support Ukraine more 
assertively in the near term. 


ENHANCING RESILIENCE - UKRAINE’S TERRITORIAL DEFENSE FORCE (TDF). The TDF is increasing- 
ly essential to the defense of Ukraine – and it will continue to be inthe years to come - yet it is severely 
ill-equipped to fulfill its assigned tasks. 


With much of Ukraine's professional military cohort now decimated, the TDF is no longer Ukraine's 
force of last resort. Rather, this command now conducts the following operational tasks, which are 
a far reach from what was initially envisioned for this team: 


О Regional Defense. TDF brigades continue other combat formations for close combat 
to work closely with local officials and emer- in the Eastern and Southern fronts. 
gency services to plan for the defense of their 
communities. In this capacity, this force is 
intended to build resilience and deter Rus- 
sia from ground attacks on defended urban 


О Defense of International Borders. Ukraine's 
TDF now provides the frontline of defense on 
Ukraine's borders with Belarus, Transnistria, 
and parts of Russia, as well as Ukraine's south- 


centers: ern maritime approaches. Without exception, 
О Combat Operations. TDF companies and these brigades are assigned large areas of 
battalions are routinely assigned to Ukraine's operation that span hundreds of kilometers. 


The success of this strategy of using TDF troops to guard Ukraine's borders will hinge on the ability 
of these troops to hold their ground with integral resources. Otherwise, under pressure from Russian 
cross-border attacks, Territorials will not be able to hold the line and other combat brigades will be 
bled away from other fronts to reinforce border defenses. 


The TDF urgently requires from the international community a modest investment of light and high- 
ly mobile wheeled vehicles, crew weapons (including light/heavy machine guns, TOW, portable air 
defense, and loitering munitions), communications equipment, and night fighting systems to ensure 
this force can either credibly deter Russian attack or defend against it when the time comes. 


ORGANIZING THE UKRAINIAN RESISTANCE. Ukraine's Defense Intelligence has provided an 
unrecognized service to the West that has required Ukraine to at once protect its operational security, 
while also maintaining honesty and vulnerability with Western partners. 


Ukraine's Defense Intelligence requires Western support for two essential tasks, the first of which is 
in support of its mandate to collect, process and disseminate intelligence on the enemy. Unlike many 
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Western partners who are net consumers of the intelligence provided by specific allies, Ukraine views 
intelligence as an active and intimate engagement with the opponent across all domains. Accord- 
ingly, one of the things that sets Ukrainian intelligence apart is its persistent frontline engagement 
to conduct independent and sensitive strategic operations such as long-range reconnaissance and 
intelligence gathering, as well as direct actions against targets of strategic importance. Ukraine would 
thus benefit from foreign support with specific issues for which the security of sources and means 
would normally inhibit sharing but is crucial in enhancing the survivability of Ukrainian troops, includ- 
ing access to electromagnetic, cyber, and space resources. 


Ukraine's Defense Intelligence also requires extensive tactical and logistical support to organize the 
nation’s resistance, and thus enhance Ukrainian resilience against long-term Russian aggression. For 
Ukraine's Defense Intelligence and Special Operations Forces to buy time for the counter-offensive 
actions needed to eject Russia, these organizations urgently require reconnaissance drones and loi- 
tering munitions, protected mobility vehicles, armored fighting vehicles, heavy mortars, portable air 
defense and anti-tank systems, night fighting equipment/optics, and a range of logistical vehicles. 


ONGOING SUPPORT TO TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Ukraine's critical force 
generation tasks of recruiting, training, and equipping individual soldiers and integrating them into 
combined arms teams are significant. They are even more daunting when one considers that Ukraine's 
military must also fight and tend to casualties, while concurrently fostering a warfighting ethos and 
establishing training and reconstitution systems that did not previously exist in some of the com- 
mands. Clearly, it will remain essential for SAG-U to harmonize the delivery of training, with leadership 
development as an enduring priority. International partners should be encouraged to facilitate train- 
ing aligned to the strengths of their respective militaries, but centralized planning and coordination 
by SAG-U is almost certain to result in greater efficiencies and ensure the priorities of the Armed 
Forces of Ukraine are satisfied. Moreover, additional efforts to standardize training courses will result 
in more effective and interoperable forces when they return to combat operations. 


V - UKRAINE AND А NEW STRATEGY FOR NATO 


In addressing a strategy vacuum, this is neither the time for generalized sentiments nor a laundry list 
of specific needs. Rather, the real challenge is in providing a coherent, compelling, and competitive 
strategic architecture that not only provides operational guidance to NATO commands and offers 
aroadmap for unified action among Alliance militaries, but also can be articulated to the public and 
political leadership of the European and North American partners. 


The last time the NATO Alliance had an approach that specifically addressed large-scale convention- 
al threats of invasion and/or nuclear attack on the Members was the strategy of Flexible Response. 
This approach was the driving guidance for the second half of the Cold War to its successful end. The 
situation today is not isomorphic to that of the 1980s, but there are compelling similarities, and the 
success of Flexible Response then provides an insightful frame of reference for the current challenge. 
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FLEXIBLE RESPONSE AS FRAMEWORK FOR А NEW NATO STRATEGY. NATO's strategy of “Flexible 
Response,’ adopted іп 1968 as MC-14/3 initially identified three strategic concepts, designed to be 
implemented in sequence: 


O Direct Defense as far forward as possible; O General Nuclear Response in the event the 
opponent conducted a large-scale nuclear 
attack on NATO - with this linkage and uncer- 
tainty over the outcome deterring invasion in 
the first place. 


O Deliberate Escalation as a means for the 
defender to seize the initiative for recovery of 
lost territory and early war termination; 


The Soviet Union was identified as the immediate and long-term strategic challenger, NATO had a clear 
and closely monitored perception of threat, a majority of forces were maintained at full manning and 
heightened states of readiness, major units at the Division and Corps level conducted extensive joint 
multinational training, several thousand nuclear weapons were deployed in Europe and available for 
use by the armed forces of eight member countries, and the Alliance fielded long-range nuclear deliv- 
ery systems. Organizing, synchronizing, and modernizing this force was a collective security strategy 
prepared for a wide range of contingencies – from limited probes to full-scale continent-wide conflict. 


NATO's NEW CENTERS OF GRAVITY. Any strategy for a defensive alliance threatened by external ag- 
gression, the natural starting point, and the ‘sine qua non’ of the effort begin with member territory – 
assessing potential vulnerabilities, evaluating national needs for protection, and looking to alliances 
with friendly states to help address gaps. 


Recently, NATO's Supreme Allied Commander told the US Congress that the center of gravity of NATO 
forces has shifted eastwards. “Center of Gravity” was not a conceptual element of МАТО” original Flex- 
ible Response strategy. That 19th Century icon of 20th Century strategic theory, Carl von Clausewitz 
introduced the concept of “Center of Gravity” (CoG) to military affairs. But in the first three decades 
of Cold War confrontation, it did not seem to readily apply to issues of deterrence and the role of nu- 
clear weapons in theater conflict. However, with a growing recognition that there was a realistic pos- 
sibility of a major Central European conventional war in the 1980s, it was popular among American 
and NATO military circles to describe the confrontation with the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact in 
Clausewitzian terms. 


Clausewitz's notion of three unique but interrelated and overlapping levels of domain – political/stra- 
tegic, theater/front, and operational/campaign – is not only relevant to the modern era but can pro- 
vide a specific and constructive approach to thinking about how to organize а relevant NATO strategy 
and optimize its impact in the 21° Century. 


STRATEGIC “CENTER OF GRAVITY” & COHESION. The CoG for strategic cohesion in a multinational 
alliance is represented by the combination of those members who are committed to a joint strategy 
and willing to act decisively in implementing it. What made NATO unique at the time of its founding 
and remains special today, is that it is a peacetime alliance that is trans-continental linking North 
American and European Centers of Gravity їп а unified mission, organizational structure, and integrat- 
ed military command. 
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Although strategic cohesion can be defined in many ways, one current example is with respect to 
Ukraine and the support that various Alliance Members have given. As would be expected, some of 
the larger ones have in fact given by far the greatest amount of support. But one way of looking at 
Alliance cohesion, in this case, is to not only ask‘how much'a member has given but at what cost. 


It is a great advantage to have an international alliance with 31 members participating in a collective 
security association based on their free will and taking a unanimous stand on strategic issues. While 
this is generally laudatory, there is a real danger when a set of critical decisions impacting the fun- 
damental security of the majority of members need to be made, that one or two states can delay or 
effectively defeat strategic action on the basis of internal issues or leadership petulance. NATO faces 
this problem at the upcoming Summit with respect to Sweden and Ukraine with Hungary and Turkey 
blocking their admission. 


THEATER/FRONT “CENTER OF GRAVITY” & FORCE GENERATION. As the next level down in the 
structure of engagement, there is a critical requirement to link the source of support from the rear 
to the forward forces conducting Campaigns - a process called “Force Generation,” which encom- 
passes the readiness of existing formations, as well as reinforcement and replacement of assets. 
Within or added to this Center of Gravity are the full gamut of resources producing military capabil- 
ities. This multi-domain ellipsoid has a center of mass – a military structure that serves as a “hub” for 
maximizing the combatant potential of overlapping Fronts. 


Although it has not received much consideration, NATO expansion not only greatly increased the to- 
tal area of the Alliance, but dramatically changed the geometry of its defensibility. It has doubled the 
horizontal depth of NATO's Theater and the expansion of members along the Baltic, throughout the 
Balkans, and along the Black Sea has geographically and operationally united Northern, Central, and 
Southern Europe. The flanks are no longer isolated but integrated with the Center as adjacent Fronts. 


Thus, today the Alliance is faced with three contested and overlapping centers of strategic impor- 
tance. NATO has suddenly and surprisingly coalesced in terms of the perception of the threat and 
as illustrated in its support of Ukraine has demonstrated a cohesive unity in different levels of effort. 
But a challenge remains and that is in identifying and responding to these future areas of instability, 
intimidation, and/or invasion. 


As in the Cold War, NATO's Central Front remains the critical core of Alliance security. Previously, the 
dual role which gave West Germany strategic importance was in combining both the function of a 
«force generation hub” as well as being the contested territory in a series of “operational campaigns.” 
While Germany is still a critical line of communication, their strategic CoG role has now been moved 
East. What is different from the Cold War is that this core “force generation” CoG in Poland now sup- 
ports not only the defense of NATO's Central Region but is also the indispensable link to the new 
Northern and Southern Fronts. 


These fronts overlap and produce a powerful and symbiotic set of CoGs. Anchored on Poland, a North- 
ern Front encompassing the Baltic Sea, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland (and hopefully Sweden) has 
the potential to become a strong and sustainable Front with its own center of gravity. It is the land 
link critical to the survival of the Baltic Republics. Likewise, the security of the Black Sea region also has 
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the potential of a Front if anchored on liberated and potential Alliance member Ukraine. In this case, 
Poland is not only the indispensable line of communication keeping Ukraine alive with Western sup- 
plies, but the irreplaceable cork in the bottle stopping further Russian aggression in Central-South- 
eastern Europe if Ukraine falls. But, as with Germany in the Cold War, Poland is also a front-line state 
facing a potential threat from three Russian “Schwerpunkts” – from Kaliningrad, Belarus, and through 
Western Ukraine (if the current conflict ends unfavorably). 


OPERATIONAL & CAMPAIGN CENTERS OF GRAVITY. Operational campaigns are the third level for 
which centers of gravity can be designated. Specific forces are deployed, concentrated, and commit- 
ted to offensive and defensive combat. These are best used as a series of campaigns, which can be 
conducted sequentially or simultaneously. Opposing forces in the field each have a “schwerpunkt” or 
locust of main effort, and it is that confrontation that defines the CoG of operations and campaigns. 


Fortunately, the countries involved in the North апа the South that are targets of Russian imperial am- 
bition are neither weak nor unmotivated. For 40 years of the Cold War, Finland and Sweden remained 
neutral (with a cant to the West). And now they perceive a threat in Northern Europe that is greater 
and more dangerous than anything during the Cold War. Likewise, Ukraine having been ambivalent 
in the comings and goings of various political administrations has now realized that for survival, its 
fate is tied to NATO. 


NATO's New 
NATO's New Strategic ` Strategio Centers 
Centers of Gravity (CoG) of Gravity 


ee BE m 
чё. Souther 


т 


- 


DESIGNING A ‘RECIPROCAL RESPONSE’ STRATEGY. If Flexible Response was intended to imple- 
ment a mandate to use nuclear weapons “if necessary,’ today NATO needs a strategy of “Reciprocal 
Response” where the focus, both in peacetime messaging and in fighting aggression, is having a per- 
ceptible capability and committed policy of reciprocity. Specifically, attacks launched from Russian 
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territory involving conventional missile strikes against rear area targets or initiating the use of nuclear 
weapons must be met in kind. Russian territory cannot be a sanctuary from which it can attack NATO 
with impunity and then hide behind the skirt of superpower inviolability. Obviously, there are signif- 
icant elements of the current environment, in particular Russia's willingness to wage war on a Euro- 
pean state, that is different from the situation with the Soviet Union four decades ago. Nevertheless, 
the three strategic concepts of the Flexible Response strategy are not without relevance to Europe's 
current ‘Zeitenwende’ angst. 


FORWARD DEFENSE OF NATO’S NEW EUROPEAN SHIELD. Since the founding of the Alliance, there 
was recognition that for a strategy to have credibility meant there could be no confusion over the 
trigger for its “invocation” of the Alliance's direct intervention as represented in Article V of NATO's 
founding treaty. The concept of ‘Direct Defense’ not only calls for an immediate engagement and rec- 
ognition that an attack on one member's sovereignty is an attack on the Alliance, but that the defense 
should be conducted as far forward as operationally tenable to minimize lost territory. In the inevita- 
ble consequences of a major attack, it was recognized that the initial defenses would be penetrated 
and that to repulse them might not only depend on local forces, but rapid response units from the 
Alliance. 


Direct Defense also recognized the contingency where an opponent with the attitude of “what is 
mine is mine, what is yours is negotiable,” might, after seizing significant gains in the initial assault, 
intend to quickly achieve termination with either de facto acceptance of occupied territory or a“cease 
fire" that produces a“frozen conflict” Thus, it was the accepted responsibility of the alliance to conduct 
counter-offensive operations to restore the “status quo ante.” 


One of the key differences between МАТО” challenges of the last half of the Cold War versus today is 
that the Central center of gravity has moved eastward, and what were disconnected flanks are now 
adjacent fronts on the North and the South. Neither of the keystone states needed for a Northern and 
Southern center of gravity is currently an Alliance member but is indispensable in providing a core 
‘hub’ as the center of gravity for their respective fronts. With a new center of gravity anchored in Po- 
land, the central region also provides the indispensable link to the new Northern and Southern 
fronts. 


Today the Alliance is faced with three contested Fronts of strategic importance. These fronts overlap 
and provide the possibility of mutual support. In combination, they produce the potential of a unified 
Theatre center of gravity. As shown below, the net effect of this integrated combination of Fronts of- 
fers the potential of a NATO-based “European Security Shield” 


Each of NATO's three fronts faces a serious Direct Defense challenge and it will require NATO to not 
only recognize that and assess what is needed for an effective forward defense, but also prioritize the 
allocation of scarce resources. Thus, the “European Security Shield” is neither a given nor selfimple- 
menting. It requires a NATO strategy that is committed to building a forward defense of the Theatre's 
strategic center of gravity. 


Several lessons can be distilled from the Russo-Ukrainian War that are germane to all three of NATO’s 
strategic fronts and should be considered when operationalizing the concept of Forward Defense of 
NATO's new European Shield: 
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Foremost is the need for NATO to acknowl- 
edge and demarcate its evolving area of 
operations, which is now comprised of three 
interlocking European theatres, each with its 
own center of gravity. 


О NATO's Concept for Deterrence and Defence 
of the Euro-Atlantic Area must prioritize the 
existential threat posed by Russia and the 
reality of NATO's expanding membership 
and evolving boundaries. NATO military 
preparations should include the design, 
organization, national preparation, active 
readiness, peacetime deployment, specific 
national force commitments, and develop- 
ment of a strategic reserve for employment 
in unexpected contingencies that is competi- 
tive to the threat. 


O Establish Warsaw as the Alliance's Europe- 
an center of gravity to ensure the nation is 
capable of fulfilling with simultaneity – its 
critical multiple and overlapping roles of for- 
ward defense, integrating and synchronizing 
Operations with the Northern and Southern 
theatres, and force generation ‘hub’ commit- 
ments. 


NATO's Potential for a European Security Shield 
3 Integrated Frontal Centers of Gravity & Theatre Force Generation “Hubs” 
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0 Recognizing the unfavorable force ratios in 
the defensive schemes of the former Baltic 
Republics, NATO should mission-task specific 
high-readiness response forces to reinforce 
Theatres, and whose operational plans are 
strengthened through liaison and reconnais- 
sance with in-place forces, rehearsals, and 
joint combined arms exercises. 


О Given the reticence of specific members of 
the Alliance to condemn Russian aggression, 
NATO should wargame the invocation of Ar- 
ticle V and military response options against 
the possible future Russian imperium and 
establish a mechanism to deal with Alliance 
members that do not fulfil their Treaty com- 
mitments or, even worse, actively obstruct 
NATO collective action. 


O Immediately endorse the accession of Sweden 
and Ukraine to the NATO Alliance, and plan 
for the forward defense of both countries. 
This should include plans for NATO-basing, 
capability development, and - in the case of 
Ukraine – providing security for the recon- 
struction of critical infrastructure following 
the end of hostilities. 


NATO’s New European 
Shield 
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DISSUADING ESCALATION. In the Flexible Response strategy of 1968, NATO placed a heavy em- 
phasis on the “first use” of nuclear weapons as an offset to fears of conventional inferiority. For the 
last two decades of the Cold War, NATO had an explicit and coherent nuclear strategy in its МС-14/3 
“Flexible Response” doctrine which laid out the conditions under which a sequential release of nucle- 
ar fire would graduate from the battlefield “Direct Defense,’ to theatre strike “Deliberate Escalation” 
and ultimately linked to strategic “General Nuclear Response." Ву the end of the Cold War, there was 
increasing recognition that the “first use” of nuclear weapons was unlikely to be of advantage for 
NATO's Direct Defense and thus the key to a successful outcome was ending the conflict without the 
use of nuclear weapons. Western leaders and American presidents have since downplayed the role of 
nuclear weapons for tactical use on the battlefield or for theater deterrence. 


During the 1990s, Russia did not have the opportunity to modernize its nuclear weapons, but this 
changed after the millennium. Although Russia politically mimicked Western arms control rhetoric, 
it took the opposite attitude toward the utility of tactical nuclear weapons (TNW). Given the massive 
reduction in their conventional forces and the equally large territory they were assigned to defend, 
they concluded that they had to depend on TNW to offset numerical inferiority on the battlefield. 
And taking a page from NATO's nuclear concepts during the Cold War, they argued that using bat- 
tlefield nuclear weapons on their own territory to offset a conventionally superior invader was not 
inherently escalatory. 


Thus, the concept of “escalate to de-escalate” was a major shift in Russian strategic thinking and can 
be attributed directly to the arrival of Vladimir Putin in the critical role of Secretary of Russia's Security 
Council. Russian military theorists took an innovative approach, which contrasted with NATO's con- 
cept, which viewed the escalation to the first use of nuclear weapons as entering an extended plateau 
where nuclear weapons were deployed throughout the theatre over an extended period. Instead, the 
Russian concept involved a selective strike, which could include multiple targets and multiple war- 
heads, but limited in duration – creating a significant military effect and a salient political message but 
one which conveyed to the recipient that, while that set of attacks was limited, it could be repeated. 


It is in this context of “escalate to deescalate” that Putin and his clique have made repeated nuclear 
threats over the last 16 months. Not only have these provocative statements sent a shockwave to 
the global public, whose imagination can conjure up a world-ending apocalypse, but political and 
military leaders who have now awoken from a 30-year blissful slumber to the realization that there is 
a serious asymmetry between Russia and NATO in the quantity, modernization, and range of applica- 
tions in respect to the relative nuclear arsenals. Thus, the Western Alliance faces a lacuna in terms of 
how and with what to respond to Russian TNW use. 


From the beginning of the 2022 invasion, Western governments – specifically the US – have been 
hyper-sensitive over concerns of starting an escalatory cycle in their own behavioral responses to 
various Russian escalations. No NATO country, again including the US, has even hinted that respond- 
ing to Russian use of nuclear weapons against Ukraine would trigger a response in kind. While US 
and allied countries are considering a “range of options,’ these appear to be asymmetric — that is 
responding with either conventional action, even heavier economic sanctions, or other nonmilitary 
moves. Whether Russian employment of some nuclear option is motivated out of fear of conventional 
defeat or expectation of coercive surrender in Kyiv, Western timidity neither offers Ukraine solace nor 
enhances Russian inhibition. 
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Contrary to the expectations of many Western disarmament proponents, nuclear weapons have not 
been un-invented. If Tactical / Theatre Nuclear Warfare had a premature burial, Russia has brought 
them back to life as a serious strategic challenge to stability and security in Europe. There is a gross 
asymmetry between the thousands of warheads available on hundreds of delivery systems in the Rus- 
sian inventory compared to the few hundred bombs available to the Western Alliance. Clearly, Russia 
believes that NATO members can be coerced by nuclear threats. And, if that fails to persuade NATO 
from having a robust range of nuclear delivery capability that exceeds what is currently available to 
defend Eastern Europe in terms of yield, quantity, and depth of target coverage, Russia will maintain 
access to military options that place NATO at an asymmetrical disadvantage. 


If Russia is to be disabused of that notion it will require action, not rhetoric. There is a clear need for 
a coherent NATO strategy, which in unambiguous terms focuses on enforcing a mutual “no-first-use” 
approach. Prior to Russia's re-invention of its imperial mission, it would have been prudent and possi- 
ble to have achieved a negotiated and mutual agreement between NATO and Russia on limiting the 
number of TNW warheads and systems in and aimed at Europe, supported by verifiable observations 
of training, exercises, and deployments. But, until Russia decides to return as a European security 
partner, it is important that a modern NATO Reciprocal Response strategy have as a key component 
an emphasis оп dissuading nuclear-delivered escalation or threats of “escalate to de-escalate” and to 
ensure that inhibition is recognized and respected. It would also be prudent for the Alliance to hold 
a NATO nuclear weapons review, which not only addresses what is needed but how the burden and 
risk would be shared. 


The dilemma of Extended Deterrence is not new and was a major challenge to the Western Alliance 
in the latter half of the Cold War. Thus, NATO found it expedient to deploy Theatre Nuclear Systems 
= such as the Pershing II ballistic and GLCM cruise missiles - on European territory that provided а vis- 
ible manifestation of the Alliance's willingness to defend itself against nuclear coercion and/or attack. 
In 2020, NATO briefly debated the option of bringing back land-based theatre systems to minimally 
offset Russia's expanding capability and apparent violation of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) Treaty they had signed in 1987. This option was dismissed because none of the European mem- 
bers wanted to host the nuclear systems on their home territory. However, in 2021 NATO explicitly 
rejected the option of fielding their own land-based nuclear missile and a US plan to fill the gap with 
off-shore capabilities. Given recent Russian threats, their targeting of Ukrainian cities and the addition 
of new members to the Alliance suggests that this issue can no longer be ignored. Either the Alliance 
will address Russian TNW, or their unmatched capability will undermine the credibility of NATO's ex- 
tended deterrent. 


DETERRING NUCLEAR WAR. NATO's endorsement of the concept of General Nuclear Response as 
the capstone of the Flexible Response strategy was made in the late 1960s when the strategic nucle- 
ar balance between the U.S. and Soviet Union involved a large number of intercontinental delivery 
systems that could be targeted on the homelands of both sides. Although the U.S. had a quantitative 
advantage, its strategic impact was perceived as marginal and no knowledgeable decision-maker on 
either side viewed a war with those weapons as winnable. Thus, after the Cold War ended, a set of 
agreements dramatically reduced force levels and, until recently, there was a general agreement that 
the current posture of strategic deterrence was stable and that neither side had sufficient assets to 
disarm the other sufficiently while escaping a strategic exchange with acceptable losses. 
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With respect to European security and NATO strategy today, the issues related to the topic of General 
Nuclear Response are not limited to the US and Russia. Russia’s ally and silent partner, China, needs to 
be a part of the discussion. While Beijing's true strategic motives are unknown and probably unknow- 
able, they are in the process of building up their own strategic intercontinental nuclear weapons de- 
livery capability with 180 ICBM silos reportedly under construction, each with the potential of holding 
an ICBM capable of carrying between three and 10 multiple independently targetable reentry vehicle 
warheads targeted on North America. There are also recent reports that Russia is providing assistance 
to China in providing the advanced modern nuclear warhead designs applicable to China's large in- 
ventory of deployed tactical, intermediate, and theatre ballistic missiles. 


Perhaps America’s current strategic posture is sufficiently robust – with modest modernization ef- 
forts – to meet the strategic requirements of Russia and China individually. But if and when they not 
only combine assets but integrate them into a joint offensive plan, that produces a much more seri- 
ous contingency. During the Cold War, one of the attributes that contributed to its stability was the 
fact that the conflict was essentially bipolar in nature. Introducing tri-polarity, particularly where there 
is the prospect of two joining against one, does not bode well for stable strategic relationships, par- 
ticularly in the absence of any mutually agreed constraints or negotiated “rules of engagement” with 
the newest joining the trio. 


There is also the question with respect to the role of British and French nuclear forces. It is interesting 
that when Russia has made recent threats to use nuclear weapons against Ukraine and NATO, all at- 
tention is turned to Washington, and no one asks Paris how will the ‘Force de Frappe’ respond. British 
and French national nuclear postures provide a reasonable deterrent to attacks on their respective 
homelands, but they do not offer a viable TNW option for the defense of other alliance members. In 
the current strategic environment, a credible strategy for NATO must - like its predecessor Flexible 
Response - include the linkage to General Nuclear War. In that context, with the forward deployment 
and intensified Russian nuclear threats directed at NATO, can and should the UK and France play a 
more significant role in Europe's security? Questions like that and the issue of nuclear burden-sharing 
need to be addressed within the Alliance, and the best way to do that is in a Reciprocal Response 
framework that includes General Nuclear War as a “no-go” objective. 


A hallmark of American and European arms control since the 1960s has been the attempt to limit the 
spread of nuclear weapons beyond the original five nuclear powers – the US, Russia, the UK, France, 
and China. The 1969 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) has been signed and observed by 185 
countries that have remained non-nuclear, the exceptions being India, Israel, Pakistan, and North Ko- 
теа. A critical component of the NPT is Article 6 in which the five nuclear signatories agree not to 
threaten to use nuclear weapons against any of the other non-nuclear signatories. Russia's occupation 
of Crimea and the current full-scale invasion of Ukraine are the most egregious examples of a viola- 
tion of Article 6. This is all the more grievous given that Ukraine is one of four countries that possessed 
nuclear weapons and voluntarily gave them up. 


If Ukraine defeats the invading forces and regains its lost territory, it will still face a long border with 
one of the two largest nuclear powers in the world. After suffering Russian perfidy and the bloodbath 
of the current invasion, it is very natural that Ukraine will search for nuclear protection. Countries 
such as Sweden and Ukraine, if threatened by nuclear power and left exposed outside of an alliance 
nuclear umbrella, cannot be faulted for following the example of Israel. If Ukraine loses or is forced to 
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accept a ceasefire, and NATO does not address both its Extended Deterrent credibility challenge and 
TNW imbalance, it will not be surprising that other front-line members of the Alliance who have the 
technical capability – such as Sweden, Poland, and Turkey – may reconsider their vulnerability and 
need for a self-sufficient deterrent. 


CONCLUSION 


At the upcoming NATO Summit in Vilnius, the discussions will likely start about Ukraine and, at the 
end of the second day, the concluding comments will also involve Ukraine. Undoubtedly, the opening 
sessions will have many Alliance leaders recognizing the valiant defense of Ukraine's armed forces 
and their ability to prevail for 16 months when few thought that they would survive 16 days against 
a massive attack by a much larger force. Likewise, at the close of the Summit, many leaders speaking 
with heartfelt outrage will criticize the duplicity and deprivations inflicted by Russia and express their 
solidarity with the Ukrainian people. All of this is laudatory, but in facing a ‘Zeitenwende’ challenge, 
what matters is not the words spoken at the start nor at the end of the Summit, but what is achieved 
in between. 


Despite being more united than ever before, the NATO Alliance faces five strategic challenges that 
cannot be ignored, postponed, or covered with diplomatic rhetoric: 


FIRST: NATO does not have a strategy to secure Eastern Europe from Putin’s imperial ambition, and 
more than a dozen member states are threatened by the implications of what comes in the wake of 
the Russo-Ukrainian War. They know that Putin's Russia after licking its wounds and reconstituting its 
military will be back to complete its imperial project against not just Ukraine but any other frontline 
state it has in its sights. In the face of disunity and insecurity various states will act differently - some 
with their Democracy undermined by Russian interference and sub-rosa influence operations may at- 
tempt accommodation with the bully; others may try self-sufficiency in constructing their own deter- 
rent. Thus, this historic ‘Zeitenwende’ moment requires the NATO Alliance to develop and implement 
a strategy that, on the one hand, inhibits Russia. But on the other hand, encourages them to see that 
pursuing their imperial objectives is a loser and that they can gain by abandoning that and becoming 
part of a collective security environment. 


SECOND: three critical centers of gravity determine the stability and security of Eastern Europe. 
NATO's next challenge at this Summit is to recognize not only the potential of these centers of gravity 
but also the inherent danger in not taking advantage of them. With Ukraine's success in the South 
and the accession of Finland and Sweden in the North, these areas аге no longer disconnected flanks, 
but potentially integrated fronts in and of themselves, and yet there is a unique opportunity to create 
an integrated and synergistic defense whereby each contributes to the stability and effectiveness of 
the other. This potential has been alluded to, but how that is going to be realized has neither been 
explained nor committed as an action plan. Every center of gravity requires a defensible ‘Hub, which 
provides integrated command, unity of effort, a strategic reserve, and a source of extended sustain- 
ment. In the Baltic region, Finland provides that function, and while not land-linked to the Baltic Re- 
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publics on the littoral, its naval and air potential nonetheless provides the strategic overwatch critical 
to successful NATO defense of the area. Likewise in the South, a Ukraine that has re-established its ter- 
ritorial sovereignty can provide with its bases and the prospect of Western combat aircraft a counter 
to Russian hegemony in the Black Sea, it provides а glacis protecting the weaker and newer members 
of NATO in the southern region and is critical in offsetting Russian forward deployments through Be- 
larus aimed at Warsaw. 


THIRD: NATO's challenge at the Summit is to recognize the strategic importance of Sweden and 
Ukraine being members. NATO needs them as much as they need NATO. And an Alliance with 31 
countries that allows one or two rogue members to pre-emptively deny strategic opportunities that 
are critical to European security must either find an alternative to the unanimity or recognize that 
NATO is not a debating society. If it was, the contradictory behavior of Turkey would not be allowed 
and would need to be modified for continuation in the Alliance. Nor is there any room for active ob- 
structionism. The same goes for Hungary, a former leader in the West that had the courage to revolt 
in 1956 against Soviet communism and one that led the effort to bring former Warsaw Pact states 
into NATO – but not petulantly. NATO's rules of association do not have a mechanism for removing 
members who would sacrifice collective security in pursuit of idiosyncratic games. But that does not 
mean that states that sabotage Alliance collective defense should be allowed to participate in military 
commands, joint exercises, or shared intelligence. 


The current conflict is about NATO Enlargement threatening Russia, not in the militaristic way that it 
is portrayed, but because endorsing national self-determination in a collective security context is a 
direct block to Russian imperial expansion. Russia's more limited efforts earlier could be ignored or 
rationalized away but the 2022 invasion of Ukraine made it evident to all that Russia’s Putin was will- 
ing to use massive military force to overcome barriers to Russia's imperial expansion. Few countries 
would have had the courage to stand up to the existential threat posed by Russia. In recent history, 
no country in Europe has experienced let alone persevered the pain inflicted on Ukraine. All NATO 
members owe Ukraine a debt of gratitude for their perseverance through hybrid warfare, occupation, 
and full-scale invasion since 2014. Now no опе can dismiss the threat posed to any target of Russia's 
expansion. In retrospect, a lesson worth considering is NOT whether NATO expansion went TOO FAR 
but didn’t GO FAR ENOUGH and should have more quickly covered Ukraine. 


FOURTH: virtually every NATO communique since the end of the Cold War has reaffirmed and laud- 
ed the Alliance “deterrence” component of the collective security strategy. But there appears to be 
no recognition that the tactical/theater nuclear balance has been shifting significantly with Russia 
possessing several thousand modernized warheads for a wide range of ground, air and sea-based de- 
livery vehicles compared to NATO's small stockpile of gravity bombs, delivered by only several dozen 
nuclear-certified aircraft operating from а handful of bases. 


FIFTH: The failure of the Russian invasion to achieve its minimal objectives combined with the enor- 
mous costs of men and material, cannot help but produce severe strains in the Russian politique and 
exacerbate internal contradictions. Whether Putin remains “czar,” is seceded by others committed to 
a Russian imperial expansion or is replaced by those focused on stabilizing domestic relations, the 
potential of instability that could impact NATO frontline members is likely to remain for years. The 
agenda for implementing strong centers of gravity for the Northern, Central, and 
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Southern fronts, and developing a new NATO strategy designed to provide a Shield for Western val- 
ues, the right of self-determination, and the rule of international law will be essential no matter what 
scenario plays out. While it is untoward and counter-productive to have individual Western leaders 
running to Moscow to “make a deal; at some point it is important to bring Russia back into a collec- 
tive security context, which could: open a pathway to discussions with a future leadership in Russia 
focused on normalizing relations; introduce calibrated, mutually agreed and verifiable restraint on 
military deployments in order to increase opponent confidence; and, selectively withdraw economic 
sanctions in recognition of the requirements for mutual security. BOTTOM LINE: NATO should con- 
sider offering Russia, not “an off ramp" to the current conflict, but a vision of an optimistic future as a 
reintegrated member of Western civilization. The first step being to end the invasion of Ukraine and 
complete withdrawal of Russian forces. 
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